The  PROFILE  staff  dedicates  this  issue  to  Captain  Alice  C.  Marshall, 
retiring  next  month  after  more  than  26  years’ Navy  service.  Captain  Marshall, 
who  has  been  our  Director  since  May  1977,  wiil  live  in  Wharton,  Texas. 

Through  her  strong  interest  in  PROFiLE,  she  gave  staff  members  wider 
range  in  makeup  and  iayout,  allowing  for  fresh  ideas.  The  staff  traveied  more 
extensively  to  obtain  material  which  was  more  representative  of  subjects  and 
the  services.  Distribution  has  increased  as  more  educators  became  familiar 
with  the  magazine  through  Captain  Marshali’s  dedicated  efforts. 

We  wish  you  the  best.  Skipper! 
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Director's  note; 

Two  recent  publications  which  may  be  of  help  to 
educators  are  “The  A&B’s  Of  Merit  Schoiarships”  and  “Don’t 
Miss  Out.”  For  further  information,  contact  Octameron 
Associates,  P.  0.  Box  3437,  Aiexandria,  Va.  22302. 

i appreciate  your  many  comments  and  suggestions  about 
PROFILE.  It’s  obvious  through  your  many  requests  that  you 
find  it  useful.  Please  continue  to  provide  the  feedback. 


ABOUT  THE  COVER  — Senior  Airmen  James  E.  Reams, 
Osceoia  Miiis,  Pa.,  and  Wiifred  A.  Montaivo,  Long  island 
City,  N.  Y.,  and  Airman  First  Class  John  P.  McBreen, 
Concord,  Mass.,  (left  to  right),  proudiy  signify  “We’re 
Number  One”  as  they  display  some  of  the  trophies  garnered 
in  1977  by  the  91st  Security  Police  Group,  Minot  AFB,  N.  D. 
The  three,  aiong  with  other  members  of  the  91st,  epitomize 
the  base’s  siogan,  “Oniy  The  Best  Come  North.”  See  story 
beginning  on  page  12.  (Photo  by  Airman  First  Class  John 
Bowers,  Minot  AFB.) 
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For  the  men  of  bulk  fuel  the  mission  is  keeping  the  Marine 
Corps  supplied  with  fuels  to  operate  its  equipment.  When 


tanks  pull  up  to  re-fuel,  fuel  farm  personnel  hand  the  nozzle 
to  tankers  and  monitor  the  meter  as  the  tank  is  filled. 


More  than  a 


gas  station 


story  and  photos  by  Tony  Delgado 

For  most  people  purchasing  gasoline 
is  a simple  operation:  drive  up  to  the 
pump,  fill  up,  pay  the  attendant  and 
drive  away. 

For  Marines  who  operate  “fuel 
farms”  and  storage  areas,  it  isn’t 
simple  or  worry-free.  They  have  a 
complex  mission  of  receiving,  storing 
and  transferring  many  types  of  fuel 
whenever  and  wherever  needed. 

In  relative  terms,  bulk  fuel  operations 
are  in  their  adolescent  years  as  a part  of 
the  203-year-old  Marine  Corps.  The 
first  Bulk  Fuel  Company  wasn’t 


established  until  1954.  Prior  to  that, 
especially  during  World  War  II,  fuel  was 
transported  in  bulk,  mainly  by  55-gallon 
drums  and  distributed  in  five  gallon 
cans. 

“We’ve  come  a long  way  from  the 
days  of  running  up  and  down  the 
beaches,  lugging  those  five  gallon 
cans,”  said  First  Lieutenant  William  C. 
Farley,  commanding  officer.  Bulk  Fuel 
Company,  8th  Engineer  Battalion,  2nd 
Force  Service  Support  Group  (Rein), 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.  “But  we  still  have 
room  for  improvements  in  technique  and 
educating  others  in  our  mission.” 
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Today,  bulk  fuel  supplies  all  types  of 
gasoline,  diesel  and  aviation  fuels  to 
Marine  ianding  forces,  both  air  and 
ground.  The  supply  lines  for  those 
forces  begin  on  Navy  ships  or  large 
tanker  trucks  that  pump  fuel  to  shore 
based  fuel  farms.  From  the  farms,  bulk 
fuel  men  fill  tank  trucks,  portable  pods 
or  extend  pipe  iines  to  get  needed  fueis 
to  forward  units. 

The  Marines  of  bulk  fuel  receive 
basic  introduction  to  these  elaborate 
systems  at  either  Camp  Lejeune  or 
Camp  Pendieton,  Calif.  Each  has  a six- 
week  course  invoiving  ciassroom  work 
as  well  as  in-the-field  training.  Besides 
learning  the  pumping  of  fuel,  they  are 
responsible  for  quality  control,  safety  of 
refueling  and  providing  portable 
systems  for  deployment  and 
maintenance. 

Maintenance  is  a big  part  of  the  job. 
Bulk  fuel  has  38  basic  items  of 
equipment  to  be  kept  in  constant 
readiness.  These  inciude  pumps, 
meters,  monitors,  separators,  a variety 
of  gauges,  pods  and  hoses  that  are 
constantly  checked  for  dry  rot. 

“In  garrison  we  don’t  have  much  to 
do  other  than  continual  maintenance 
checks,”  noted  the  32-year-old  former 
enlisted  Marine.  “So  our  primary  goal, 
here  at  the  school , is  to  do  field  work.  ’ ’ 

At  bulk  fuel  school,  students  spend 
as  much  time  as  possibie  in  field 
situations,  laying  enough  line  and  pods 
to  transfer  and  store  thousands  of 
galions.  The  heavy-duty  pumps  used  to 
operate  the  system  have  the  capability 
of  pumping  hundreds  of  gallons  per 
minute. 

A critical  area  of  instruction  is  the 
analysis  process  which  is  required  to 
prevent  receiving  or  issuing  poor  grade 
fuels.  Identification  and  quality  must  be 
determined  before  issuing,  especiaily  in 


Sergeant  Wayland  S.  Carson  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  removes  the  filter  rack  from  the  350 
gallon-per-minute  fuel  filter  separator.  Carson,  like  all  men  of  bulk  fuel,  devotes  many 
hours  to  keeping  the  equipment  in  a ready  status. 
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Lance  Corporal  Ronald  J.  Rhodes 
demonstrates  the  patching  of  a leak 
in  the  tank  during  routine  check  of  a 
200,000  gallon  collapsible  fuel  pod. 


Lance  Corporal  Dorian  W.  Scott  [foreground]  and  Private  First  Class  Hector  E. 
Bolivar,  both  from  New  York  City,  remove  the  baskets  from  a fuel  strainer  during 
maintenance  check  of  equipment. 


handling  aircraft  fuels.  Bad  fuels  are 
recycled  to  maintain  aircraft  safety. 

The  men  of  bulk  fuel  seem  to  realize 
their  key  word  is  support.  Whenever 
they  go  out  on  operations,  deployments, 
drills  or  tactical  maneuvers,  time  is  an 
important  element.  The  systems  they 
set  up  are  designed  for  easy  and  quick 
functioning  and  maintenance.  Two  men 
can  have  a HERS  (helicopter 
expeditionary  refueling  system) 
operational  within  20  minutes.  ATAFDS 
(tactical  airfield  fuel  dispensing  system) 
can  be  operational  within  six  to  eight 
hours  with  direct  engineer  support. 

A TAFDS  supports  a secured  airfield 
and  additional  refueling  sites.  HERS' 
primary  mission  is  to  provide  fuel  at 
forward  or  advanced  bases.  It  can  be 
quickly  deployed  and  easily  withdrawn 
by  helicopter.  Both  systems  can  be 
tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  size 
unit. 


Both  TAFDS  and  HERS  are  found 
within  the  air  wing  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
But  both,  especially  in  a combat 
situation,  are  supplied  by  the  fuel  farms 
that  are  set  up  on  the  beaches. 

"They  come  through  every  time,” 
boasts  Farley,  describing  bulk  fuelers. 
"They  are  intensively  conscientious 
men  who  work  hard  when  called  to 
action.” 

For  Marines  in  a Bulk  Fuel  Company 
the  success  of  a rapidly  advancing  all- 
out  mechanized  attack  supported  by 
screaming  air  support  revolves  around 
their  ability  to  supply  fuels  for 
everything  with  an  engine. 

The  Marine  Corps  prides  itself  on  the 
air/ground  team  and  the  team’s 
effectiveness  in  combat.  But  there  are 
some  unsung  heroes  who  pride 
themselves  more  in  keeping  that  team  in 
motion. 


Lance  Corporal  Kenneth  Jefferson  of 
New  York  City,  watches  closely  as 
Lance  Corporal  Ronald  J.  Rhodes  of 
Waukegan,  III.,  drains  water  from  a 
350  gallon-per-minute  fuel  filter 
separator.  The  separator  is  used  to 
filter  water  and  other  impurities  from 
fuel  pumped  by  bulk  fuel  units. 
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If  you  had  to  choose  a single  word 
to  link  together  the  facets  of  the  Army’s 
Third  Infantry  — the  Old  Guard  at  Ft. 
Myer,  Va.  — that  word  would  be 
precision. 

You’ll  find  it  in  the  snap  of  the 
drill  team’s  bayonetted  rifles,  in  the 
exact  corners  of  the  flag  folded  during  a 
funeral,  in  the  measured  walk  of  the 
guard  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier. 

Behind  the  scenes,  behind  each 
unit’s  contrasting  public  image, 
precision  shows  up  first  as  an  attitude 
toward  excellence.  Polished 
performances  start  back  in  the  training 
and  rehearsal  areas. 

In  the  sound-proofed  rooms  of  the 
Fife  and  Drum  Corps,  for  example, 
you’ll  catch  18-year-old  musicians 
jamming  on  eighteenth  century  hits  like 
“Hell  on  the  Wabash’’  and  “Yankee 
Doodle.”  Six-hole  wooden  fifes  or 
polished  brass  bugles  get  a steady 
back-up  from  handmade  snare  and  bass 
drums.  Close  your  eyes  and  you  might 
think  you’re  hearing  the  Continental 
Army  on  parade. 

Learning  the  35  pieces  of 
complicated  historic  music  is  only  part 
of  the  fife  and  drum  corps  show.  At 
least  half  of  every  practice  day  is  spent 
marching.  Not  at  the  120  steps  to  the 
minute  of  the  modern  Army,  but  at  90, 
or  even  60  on  some  maneuvers.  A drum 
major  directs,  issuing  silent  commands 
through  his  traditional  spontoon,  a long 
spiked  staff. 


A mix  of  past  and  present 

By  Carol  Nelson 
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Members  of  the  Fife  and  Drum 
Corps  spend  far  more  hours 
prarticing  than  in  performing. 
Their  audiences  range  from  the 
president  and  visiting  dignitaries 
at  the  White  House  to  parade- 
goers  and  high  school  football 
fans  across  the  country.  The 
corps  has  also  appeared  on 
national  television. 


For  performances,  they  dress  the 
part,  too.  These  guys  don’t  wonder 
what  their  colonial  counterparts  wore, 
They  know:  red  and  white  uniforms, 
tricorn  hats  and  wigs. 

According  to  Speciaiist  5 Mark 
Barnes,  a bugler,  wearing  the  extra  hair 
takes  some  getting  used  to.  “Yeah,  it 
was  strange  at  first,  ’’  he  says,  “but  it 
helps  you  get  in  the  mood  to  play  the 
music.  And  the  crowds  love  it. ’ ’ 

The  corps  sees  a lot  of  crowds. 
They’re  on  the  road  for  most  of  the  year, 
performing  at  city  parades,  holiday 
ceremonies  and  sports  events. 

Special  auditions  single  out  new 
members  for  the  29-man  corps.  But, 
like  soldiers  from  other  parts  of  the  Old 
Guard,  they  come  thinking,  “It’s  not 
Just  two  or  three  years  out  of  my 
life— I’m  getting  something  done.” 

The  Tomb  Guard 

On  a black  vinyl  strip,  a lone 
sentinel  walks.  Sharp  heel  clicks  set  off 
the  turning  point  of  each  pass.  Twenty- 


one  seconds,  twenty-one  steps  down 
the  63-foot  mat.  In  concentration  and 
reverence,  the  sentinel  shoulders  his 
rifle,  guarding  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier,  keystone  of  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

The  tomb  guard  Is  a model 
soldier,  an  infantryman  like  his 
comrades  from  three  wars  at  rest  in  the 
marble  sarcophagus.  He  is  tall, 
(between  6’  and  6’  3’’)  straight-backed 
and  precise  in  everything  from  the 
length  of  his  hair  to  the  length  of  his 
trousers. 

The  sentinel  does  not  speak 
during  his  walk  (although  he  may 
remain  among  spectators  to  answer 
questions  for  a while  after  the  guard 
changes).  If  anyone  approaches  him, 
disturbs  the  quiet  of  the  setting  or 
moves  too  close  to  the  tomb,  he  abruptly 
comes  to  attention,  slaps  the  butt  of  his 
rifle  and  sternly  warns  the  person  away. 
Like  guards  anywhere,  he  is  prepared 
to  defend  his  post. 

At  the  changing  of  the  guard,  the 
sentinel  returns  to  quarters  in  the  hill 


behind  the  tomb.  Life  revolves  around 
his  charge.  Time  is  spent  steam- 
pressing his  dress  blue  uniform, 
polishing  the  brass  on  his  belt  buckle 
and  hat,  spit-shining  his  shoes  to  a 
mirror  finish.  On  duty  for  an  entire  day, 
he  prepares  to  walk  the  mat  every  other 
half  hour  during  the  hours  Arlington  is 
open  (at  night  he  patrols  around  the 
tomb).  Then  he  is  off  for  48  hours, 
although  much  of  that  time  is  filled 
helping  other  guards  get  dressed  or  in 
maintaining  the  unit  living  areas. 
“You’re  never  really  off  duty,’’  one 
guard  says.  “The  discipline  and 
motivation  carry  over  into  everyday 
life.” 

Sergeant  of  the  Guard  Eddie  C. 
Deyampert  watches  over  the  tomb 
guards,  coaching  them,  testing  them 
during  the  five  months  it  takes  a new 
man  to  learn  the  pace  and  posture  of 
walking  the  mat.  When  it’s  time  to 
award  the  silver  badge  of  the  unit,  he 
defers  to  two  of  the  man’s  peers,  who 
judge  if  the  trainee  is  ready  to  join  their 
ranks. 
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Few  people  are  closer  to  the 
history  and  symbolism  of  Arlington  than 
Sgt.  D.  He  expects  nothing  less  than 
perfection.  He  adds,  “I  give  every  man 
a test  on  facts  about  Arlington.  He  has 
to  know  more  than  a tour  guide  to  pass 
with  95  percent.” 

It’s  a job  brimming  over  with 
pride.  As  Sgt.  D explains,  "When  you 
walk  down  that  mat  and  see  a man  or 
woman  so  touched  that  tears  are 
falling— well,  that  makes  it  all  worth 
it.” 


The  Caisson  Platoon 

Thirty  men  and  thirty  horses 
make  up  the  sixty  different  personalities 
of  the  Old  Guard  Caisson  Platoon. 

Smells  of  hay  and  grain  filter 
through  the  stables,  unusual 
surroundings  for  infantrymen.  They 
rake  out  stalls,  rub  saddlesoap  into 
leather  gear  or  simply  talk  as  old  friends 
with  their  mounts.  In  the  back,  there’s 
a large  steamy  room  where  newly- 
washed  horses  stand  patiently  while 
circulating  warm  air  dries  them  off. 

A most  unusual  setting. 
However,  caring  for  and  riding  horses  is 
the  assignment  at  hand.  The  platoon’s 
equal  number  of  black  and  white  draft 
geldings  are  tasked  on  a weekly 
alternating  schedule  to  pull  the  draped 
casket  during  military  funerals.  A 
riderless  or  “caparisoned”  horse, 
carrying  a pair  of  cavalry  boots  reversed 
in  the  stirrups,  follows  the  casket  when 
the  deceased  is  a president,  a general 
officer  or  a commissioned  officer  who 
has  had  mounted  duty. 

On  other  occasions,  the  platoon 
may  be  called  to  ride  in  shows,  or  to  pull 
the  Marriage  Carriage  for  a military 
wedding  at  Ft.  Myer,  or  the  Tally-ho 
Wagon  hauled-out  to  honor  a departing 
member  of  the  Third  Infantry. 

The  Army  Drill  Team 

Ever  try  to  pass  a 10-pound  rifle 
backwards  over  your  head  to  someone 
eight  yards  behind  you? 

Performing  in  sequence, 
marching  along  at  a brisk  140  steps  a 


Above  — Private  First  Class  Richard  Paul  saddles  Rego,  one  of  the  Caisson  Platoon’s 
matched  white  mounts.  This  platoon  is  the  only  active  Army  unit  still  authorized  the 
use  of  horses.  Below  — The  flag  is  folded  by  Old  Guard  casket  team  members  during 
an  Arlington  National  Cemetery  funeral.  (Photo  by  Steve  Geary) 
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Getting  ready  for  guard  duty  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  is  a two-man  effort. 
One  guard  helps  another  straighten  the  folds  of  his  raincoat  in  preparation  for  his  half- 
hour  duty  pacing  the  mat. 


George  Washington  in  the  making  — after  several  hours  in  make-up,  an  Old  Guard 
member  is  ready  to  mount  his  horse  and  charge  on  stage  as  part  of  the  annual 
performance  of  "Spirit  of  America."  This  annual  pageant  features  the  Old  Guard  and 
the  Army  Band  portraying  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  Army  in  music,  drills  and 
historic  tableaus. 


minute,  the  U.  S.  Army  DrillTeam  draws 
involuntary  gasps  from  spectators.  The 
strength  and  sense  of  balance  it  takes  to 
do  such  a feat  doesn’t  show  on  the 
team's  faces.  They  react  as  one  body, 
neatly,  precisely. 

Drill  team  members  are  selected 
from  the  Honor  Guard  company  on  a 
competitive  basis.  Once  selected,  they 
have  six  months  of  drill  practice  before 
they  join  the  team  in  public 
performances. 

The  Salute  Gun  Platoon 

Another  stoic  Old  Guard  platoon, 
also  possessed  of  a flawless  sense  of 
rhythm  is  the  Salute  Gun  Platoon.  Any 
time  cannon  fire  is  needed  to 
underscore  the  visit  of  a foreign 
dignitary  or  head  of  state  at  the  White 
House  or  elsewhere  in  the  Washington 
area,  the  big  guns  go  off,  manned  by 
this  finely  trained  unit. 

In  the  three  to  eight  second 
interval  between  bursts,  the  gun  crew 
must  reload  and  fire.  That’s  hardly  time 
to  pick  up  the  77mm  blanks,  so  the 
loader  learns  to  do  it  all  by  touch  — the  | 
shell  is  placed  in  the  wink  of  an  eye,  | 
with  another  on  the  way  in  case  the  first  I 
misfires.  In  this  job,  you  get  to  know 
your  equipment  very  thoroughly. 

The  Commander-in-Chief’s  Guard 

With  a stroke  of  his  pen,  George 
Washington  established  the 
Commander-in-Chief’s  Guard  in  early 
1776  as  the  first  company  to  include 
men  from  all  the  colonies.  Today,  the 
guard  is  made  up  of  66  men  drilled  from 
the  manual  of  Baron  von  Stueben 
covering  training  for  the  Continental 
Army  at  Valley  Forge.  It  features  stirring 
bayonet  charges  and  marksmanship 
with  British  Brown  Bess  muskets  and 
smooth  bore  .75  caliber  weapons.  I 

Parades,  pageants  (such  as  the  j 
popular  “Spirit  of  America’’  and  [ 
“Torchlight  Tattoo”  performed  during  i 
the  summer  in  Washington),  and  i 
inaugurations  draw  the  diverse  ^ 
elements  of  the  Old  Guard  together  to  ^ 
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put  on  combined  performances.  At  other 
times  during  the  year,  the  costumes  and 
regaiia  are  put  away  and  exchanged  for 
field  uniforms  and  packs  of  infantry 
training,  taken  regularly  at  Ft.  A.  P. 
Hill,  Va. 

The  Old  Guard,  hailed  as  “The 
President’s  Own,”  stands  apart  from 
most  military  units,  it  combines  the 
action  of  infantry  readiness  mustered  in 
the  defense  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  the  flashy  showmanship  that 
presents  the  history  and  ceremony  of 
|the  Army  to  the  public. 

Precision  is  indelibly  etched  in 
every  corner  of  every  show. 


The  first  four  women  selected  for 
attachment  to  the  Third  Infantry  drill  with 
M-14s  to  the  cadence  called  by  training 
sergeant,  Donald  Green.  The  Old  Guard 
expects  to  have  as  many  as  sixteen  women 
taking  part  in  various  ceremonial  duties. 


During  annual  infantry  readiness  testing,  a member  of  the  Old  Guard  reloads  his  M-14.  Sighting  opponents'  helmet  numbers  through  the 
rifle  scope  scores  a hit.  (Photo  by  Steve  Geary) 
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MissHg 


I 


By  Aaron  Williams 

(Editor’s  note:  the  91st  Missile 
Security  Squadron  (MSS),  Minot  AFB, 
M.D.,  was  named  the  Air  Force’s 
outstanding  “large  size’’  Security 
Police  unit  in  1977.  The  squadron, 
along  with  the  92nd  MSS  are  part  of  the 
91st  Security  Police  Group,  one  of  the 
most  honored  units  in  the  Air  Force  in 
1977.  The  Group  belongs  to  the  91st 
Strategic  Missile  Wing  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command’s  15th  Air  Force.) 

The  sun’s  rays,  their  daytime 
heat  giving  way  to  the  cool  breezes  of 
the  North  Dakota  July  evening, 
announce  the  coming  twilight,  even 
though  it  is  almost  nine  o’clock. 

At  Launch  Control  Facility  (LCF) 
“November”,  the  three-man  missile 
security  day  crew  has  turned  over 


duties  to  the  oncoming  night  crew... the 
pool  table,  television  and  books  beckon. 

An  insistent  buzzer  grabs 
everyone’s  attention  - signaling  a break 
in  security  or  a threat  to  the  security  of 
the  LCF.The  preliminary  report  is  that  a 
group  of  irate  civilians  is  demanding 
entry  to  the  facility  to  air  demands  that 
the  government  do  something  about  the 
price  of  their  crops. 

“You  are  the  government.  The 
government  pays  you,  but  it  doesn’t  pay 
me  what  my  crop  is  worth,’’  are  just 
two  of  the  more  repeatable  statements 
coming  from  outside  the  locked  gate  of 
the  compound.  The  language  is  often 
filthy  in  an  attempt  to  provoke  those 
inside. 

As  the  security  specialists  move 


into  a confrontation  maneuver  the 
farmers  begin  throwing  clumps  of  dirt, 
cow  dung  and  anything  at  hand  toward 
the  defenders. 

Working  under  the  direction  of  a 
team  leader,  the  security  team  must 
first  determine  the  size  of  the  group  and 
whether  or  not  its  members  are  armed. 
After  the  size  is  known  (three  men)  and 
that  no  weapons  are  evident,  the 
protesters  are  quickly  subdued. 

While  this  is  going  on,  one 
member  of  the  security  team  inside  the 
control  center  Is  in  constant 
communication  with  officials  at  Minot 
AFB  and  civil  authorities  in  the  nearest 
town.  The  protesters  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  civil  police  who  work  very  closely 
with  the  Air  Force  and  stand  ready  to 


answer  calls  for  assistance. 

This  has  been  a practice 
exercise,  but  participants  (all  military) 
on  both  sides  play  it  as  the  real  thing. 
Although  such  an  incident  has  never 
happened,  this  is  the  job  the  specialists 
are  trained  for  — to  guard  against 
terrorists  or  civil  disturbances  that  may 
threaten  the  United  States’ 
northernmost  missile  defense  line. 

Once  it  is  over,  the 
specialists  sit  down  with  those  running 
the  exercise  for  an  intensive  rap 
session.  What  went  right,  what  went 
wrong  and  all  matters  of  the  conduct  of 
the  exercise  are  thoroughly  discussed. 
Each  team  member  is  told  exactly 
whether  the  actions  he  took  were  right 
or  wrong  and  why,  how  to  gauge  the 
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Airman  First  Class  Beverly  Smith  makes  a visual  check  on  the  electronic  warning 
system  at  an  unmanned  launch  facility. 


feelin.gs  of  such  a group  and  how  to 
respond. 

Constant  training  such  as  this 
keeps  the  members  of  the  91st  and 
92nd  Missile  Security  Squadrons  ready 
and  able  to  fulfill  their  mission  to 
provide  maximum  security  for 
Minuteman  missiles  deployed  across 
the  North  Dakota  plains. 

This  job  can  be  boring.  Hours 
seem  long  and  doldrums  may  set  in.  Yet 
members  of  the  91st  Security  Police 
Group  are  proud  of  the  job  they  are 
doing. 

“No,  I didn’t  ask  for  this  career 
field,  and  I certainly  didn't  ask  for 
Minot,  but  here  I am  and  it  helps  when 
you  are  a member  of  the  best  Security 
Police  outfit  in  the  Air  Force,’’  stated 
Airman  Terry  Williams,  Hagerstown, 
Md. 

Airman  First  Class  Beverly  Smith, 
the  only  woman  assigned  to  the  91st 
MSS,  put  it  this  way,  “I  would  much 
rather  be  doing  this  than  walking  the 
flightline  guarding  airplanes.  My 
husband,  Ralph,  is  also  a security 
specialist  here,  but  we  work  different 
locations.’’ 

When  asked  if  she  would  rather 
have  her  husband  on  the  same  crew, 
the  Westminster,  Calif.,  native  replied, 
“No,  I don’t  think  that  would  be  fair  to 
other  members  of  the  crew  or  their 
families.  Ralph  and  I realize  it  wouldn’t 
be  fair  for  us  to  be  together  in  the  fieid 
when  our  co-workers  are  separated 
from  their  families.’’ 

Smith  and  her  fellow  security 
specialists  agree  that  men  and  women 
can  live  in  the  field  without  hassles. 
“All  it  takes  is  a little  maturity. 
Everybody  is  subject  to  the  same  stress, 
job  problems  and  family  separation. ’ ’ 

For  those  of  bygone  military  days 
“living  in  the  field’’  would  be 
confusing.  Teams  manning  the  LCFs 
sleep  in  beds  with  mattresses  instead  of 
on  cots,  eat  hot  food  prepared  by  cooks 
in  a real  kitchen,  have  access  to  a fairly 
extensive  library  and  magazine 
collection,  television,  pool  tables, 
basketball  courts  and  other  recreational 
facilities. 
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Airman  Williams  handcuffs  one  of  the  subdued  protesters. 


Most,  however,  spend  off-duty 
time  studying.  Many  are  enroiied  in 
coliege  courses. 

Security  specialists  spend  three 
consecutive  days  in  the  field  and  then 
return  to  the  base  where  they  train, 
catch  up  on  dental  or  medical 
appointments  or  take  a little  time  off. 

Another  aspect  of  a security 
specialist’s  job  is  a little  more  isolated. 
Launch  facilities  (LFs)  are  not  manned: 
however,  they  are  located  behind  heavy 
fences  and  locked  gates.  Security  is 
maintained  by  electronic  devices.  If  at 
any  time  these  electronic  devices  need 
repair,  patrols  must  stand  guard  at  the 
LF  until  repairs  are  made. 

For  these  two-man  crews,  the  Air 
Force  has  provided  camper  trucks.  The 
crew  sets  its  own  schedule  as  to  what 
hours  each  man  pulls  watch  while  the 
other  sleeps,  reads  or  studies.  Facilities 
in  the  camper  including  cooking 
equipment  so  one  crew  member  can  fix 
a hot  meal  for  both  men. 

Sitting  as  it  does  nearer  Canada 

than  more  well  known  areas  of  the 
United  States,  Minot  AFB  is  not  one  of 
the  Air  Force's  most  asked-for- 
assignments.  However,  to  those  who 
live  there,  Minot  is  one  of  the  best  spots 
in  the  world. 

It  has  distinct  seasons.  Spring  is 
beautiful;  summer  can  be  very  hot, 
while  the  fall,  with  an  Indian  summer, 
can  be  the  most  delightful  season 
anywhere.  Winter  can  be  cruelly  cold 
and  snowy,  but  Minot  people  know  how 
to  enjoy  it.  As  Airman  Smith  says, 
"Korea  is  colder.” 

Second  Lieutenant  Donovan 
Proft,  a former  enlisted  man,  is  one  of 
those  in  the  91st  who  volunteered  for 
Minot.  "It’s  close  to  home  (St.  Paul, 
Minn.)  and  besides,  I like  it." 

Senior  Airman  Donald  Bell  from 
Mobile,  Ala... Airman  First  Class  Joseph 
Robinson  from  Pensacola,  Fla... Senior 
Airman  Gary  Keim  from  Kent, 
Ohio. ..Senior  Airman  Edward 
Heinzelman  from  Elmira,  N.Y.,  and 
Airman  First  Class  Robert  Menard  from 
Jennings,  La.,  agree  that  missile 
security  and  Minot  AFB  may  not  be 


where  you  want  to  be,  but  being  a 
member  of  the  91st  means  one  thing  - 
PRIDE. 

Each  one  knows  he  has  been 
given  the  best  training  available  to  do 
the  job  and  he  is  doing  it. 

As  summed  up  by  Airman  Gale 
Hienecke  of  Manahga,  Minn.,  "I  didn’t 
ask  for  this  job,  but  being  a member  of 


the  best  makes  me  want  to  do  the  best 
job  I can." 

That’s  the  feeling  you  get.  From 
the  lowest  ranking  airman  to  Colonel 
Herbert  W.  Laird,  91st  Group 
commander,  and  Colonel  Charles  L. 
Lipscomb,  91st  Wing  commander,  you 
feel  pride  each  has  in  belonging  to  one 
of  the  Air  Force’s  elite  units. 
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You  don't  feel  the  cold  as  dark  water  closes  over 
your  head.  Bubbles  rise  from  the  gear  and  you  can 
hear  yourself  breathing.  There's  no  time  to  watch  the 
schools  of  blinting  fish.  You  get  your  bearings,  signal 
your  buddy  and  move  deeper. 


Navy  divers  are  something  different. 
No  matter  \where  they  are  or  what  sort  of 
equipment  they  take  with  them,  they 
plunge  in  with  a single  purpose:  hard 
work.  Guts,  muscles,  stamina  and  a 
love  of  the  water  go  with  every  job. 

The  type  of  work  to  be  done 
determines  the  type  of  diver.  The  Navy 
operates  several  schools  on  the  East 
and  West  coasts  to  qualify  men  and 
women  in  scuba,  hard-hat  and 
saturation  diving  procedures.  From 
these  basic  types  come  missions  such 
as  hull  inspection,  welding  and  repair, 
search  and  reconnaissance  parties, 
underwater  demolitions,  salvage  and 
special  warfare  operations. 

Most  all  divers  begin  with  scuba 
(self-contained  underwater  breathing 
apparatus).  Getting  checked  out  with 
this  equipment  takes  about  four  weeks. 
To  qualify  for  the  course,  a person  must 
be  a strong  swimmer  and  able  to  pass  a 
diving  physical,  including  oxygen 
tolerance  and  pressure  testing. 

Scuba  divers  usually  already  have 
another  Navy  skill  — they  may  be  deck 
hands,  machinists,  electricians, 
torpedomen  or  from  other  jobs  that 
require  physical  dexterity.  These  skills 
are  simply  moved  underwater  as  they 
become  second  or  first  class  divers, 
qualified  from  test  dives  of  from  150  to 
300  feet. 

The  Navy  presently  has  only  a 
handful  of  female  divers.  Women  are 
eligible  for  diving  training  and  duty  with 
shore-based  units.  They  are  not 
assigned  to  deployable  ships  or  in 
combat  operations. 

In  the  beginning  stages  of  learning  to 


dive  the  Navy  way,  all  rank  and 
individualism  are  stripped  away  and 
replaced  by  teamwork.  No  one  goes  into 
the  water  alone.  The  buddy  system  and 
safety  are  a big  slice  of  the  training. 

The  first  coupie  of  weeks  are  spent  in 
a swimming  pool  or  controlled 
environment.  Routines  such  as  the 
“ditch  and  don”  procedure  are 
practiced,  which  involves  taking  off  the 
scuba  equipment  underwater,  making  a 
controlled  ascent  to  the  surface, 
grabbing  two  quick  breaths  and  then 
swimming  back  down  to  put  the  gear 
on. 

Later,  students  swim  in  open  water 
against  currents  and  waves  and  make 
more  familiarization  and  work  project 
dives.  Classroom  sessions  are  held 
periodically  to  cover  the  physics  of 
diving,  the  underwater  environment  and 
how  to  handle  emergency  situations. 

“Safety  is  part  of  being 
professional,"  says  Groton  (Conn.) 
diving  school  instructor,  Dan  Kerns. 
“At  all  times  a diver  must  think  quickly 
and  do  the  right  things.”  Doing  the 
right  things  becomes  second  nature  as 
actions  are  rehearsed  over  and  over. 

Another  instructor,  Mike  Poseilo, 
adds,  “Concentration  is  the  key  to  a 
good  dive  and  having  a plan  before  you 
go  down  solves  many  problems  before 
they  have  a chance  to  happen."  A 
diving  plan  covers  the  gear  to  be  carried 
and  what  has  to  be  done.  Students  learn 
to  plot  details  of  working  depth,  time 
underwater  and  surface  intervals.  They 
also  check  for  hazards  in  the  area  or 
special  operating  or  weather  conditions. 
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A disintegrating  Navy  F-14  fighter  is  hauled  out  of  the  Patuxent  River  in  eastern 
Maryland.  Salvage  of  aircraft,  boats  and  equipment,  part  of  the  mission  of  Harbor 
Clearance  Unit  Two,  saves  or  restores  public  funds  and  aids  in  disaster  investigations. 


Oil  and  water  don't  mix,  as  demonstrated  by 
a Navy  diver  who's  been  swimming  under 
the  oil  slick  caused  by  the  1977  wreck  of  the 
Liberian-flag  tanker  Argo  Merchant.  Divers 
helped  scientists  describe  the  huge  oil  mass 
that  threatened  one  of  world's  richest 
fishing  grounds  off  Massachusetts. 


The  simplest  projects  get  harder 
underwater  — like  fitting  a flange  while 
wearing  heavy  gloves  or  welding  a 
ship’s  seam  in  the  changing,  murky 
light.  Some  difficult  things,  such  as 
walking  inside  a 190-pound  hard-hat 
diving  suit,  get  easier  as  the  water 
cradles  most  of  the  weight. 

How  about  close  encounters  with 
marine  life?  A Little  Creek,  Va.,  diving 
student  shrugs,  ‘ ‘We  don 't  worry  about 
sharks  — they  would  probably  be 
scared  off  by  the  sounds  of  the  work 
anyway.  We  do  see  a heck  of  a lot  of 
jellyfish  and  often  have  to  wear  extra 
protection  when  they’re  around.” 

Inside  the  brass  and  copper  hard-hat 
helmet,  the  radioed  voice  crackles 
instructions,  “Green  diver,  power  on.” 


The  immediate  response  comes  back, 
“Power  on,”  from  the  man  at  the 
bottom  of  the  12-foot  training  tank, 
acknowledging  that  electrical  current  is 
switched  on  for  his  welding  equipment. 
He  proceeds  to  slowly  seal  two  metal 
plates  together,  all  the  while  in  full  view 
of  instructors  peering  at  him  through  a 
nearby  window.  Hand  signals 
supplement  the  voice  communications 
during  this  half-hour  practice  work 
project. 

Just  learning  to  move  inside  the  suit 
is  an  acquired  talent.  Suiting  up  takes 
many  minutes  of  cooperation  effort  — 
everyone  helps.  Getting  out  of  the 
contraption  at  the  end  of  the  dive  must 
be  done  much  faster  in  case  the  diver 
must  be  transferred  to  the  pressure 
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Backwards  into  the  training  tank  goes  a Little  Creek,  Va.  diving  school  student,  ready  to 
try  welding  underwater.  Another  student  feeds  his  airline  over  the  side,  keeps  track  of 
the  time,  and  helps  him  undress  at  the  completion  of  the  project. 


tank  for  decompression. 

This  phase  of  training  adds  up  to  10 
weeks  to  the  training  schedule  following 
qualification  in  scuba.  Hard-hat  divers 
can  go  deeper  since  the  heavy  suit 
absorbs  more  pressure.  The  weight  of 
the  helmet  and  breastplate,  plus  the  belt 
and  shoes  give  the  diver  stability  and 
allow  him  to  stay  on  the  bottom  while 
working.  The  Navy  is  currently  testing  a 
new  helmet  called  the  Mark  XII  which  is 
lighter  and  allows  greater  visibility 
underwater. 

Divers  are  also  usually  joggers.  “We 
are  definitely  physically  oriented,” 
explains  Second  Class  Diver,  Doug 
Whitford,  stationed  aboard  the 
submarine  tender  USS  L.  Y.  Spear, 
homeported  in  Norfolk,  Va.  “In  fact,  I 


get  up  every  morning  and  do  my  own 
running  and  exercises  before  I go  to  PT 
(physical  training)  with  the  rest  of  the 
guys.” 

For  a really  tough  program, 
prospective  divers  can  tackle  the  Basic 
Underwater  Demolition  and  Sea-Air- 
Land  (SEAL)  course.  Called  BUD/S  for 
short,  it  includes  23  weeks  of  non-stop 
stress  and  crunching  conditioning,  not 
to  mention  field  work  in  recon- 
naissance, demolition  and  tactics. 

Running  an  average  of  four  miles 
daily,  swimming  every  other  day  and 
getting  through  an  obstacle  course  that 
would  give  Tarzan  second  thoughts  are 
just  for  starters.  The  combat 
environment  is  constantly  simulated  by 
surrounding  sounds  of  machine  gun 


fire,  flares  and  demolition  charges. 
During  “Hell  Week"  trainees  go 
without  sleep  for  four  nights  while 
conducting  exercises  around  a base 
camp  that  is  little  more  than  a row  of 
tents  and  afirepit. 

After  surviving  BUD/S,  these  men 
move  into  the  real  work  of  underwater 
demolitions  and  special  warfare  with 
units  that  draw  missions  ranging  from 
recovery  of  space  capsules  to  gathering 
intelligence  behind  enemy  lines.  Part 
commando,  part  bushman  and  part 
scuba  diver,  they  are  jump-qualified 
and  expert  with  hand  weapons, 
waterproofed  rifles  and  explosives.  By 
anyone’s  estimation,  they  are  a 
dedicated,  elite  bunch. 

There  are  also  sideline  missions  for 
Navy  divers.  The  continuing  need  for 
underwater  photography  groups  about 
17  specially  trained  divers  who  respond 
to  requests  for  their  services  from  all 
government  agencies.  A 1977  problem- 
solving project  teamed  divers  with 
people  from  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA) 
with  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  investigate  the  oil 
slick  caused  by  the  wreck  of  the  Argo 
Merchant  off  Nantucket,  Mass.  Divers 
were  able  to  photographically  document 
characteristics  of  the  oil  spill,  aiding  the 
scientific  research  that  strives  to  control 
and  clean  up  such  pollution. 

Saturation  diving,  done  in  small 
research  vessels,  is  another  job  for 
experienced  Navy  divers.  They  live  in 
“habitats”  on  the  ocean  floor,  by 
maintaining  their  dry  living 
surroundings  at  the  same  pressure  as 
their  watery  work  area  and  eliminat- 
ing long  daily  periods  of  decompression. 

Something  different  — Navy  divers. 


(This  article  was  written  by  Army 
Editor  Carol  Nelson  using  material 
furnished  by  Petty  Officer  Dave  Crowe, 
Fleet  Hometown  News  Center,  and  other 
sources.) 
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Hands  more  accustomed  to  grasping  the  wheel  of  a rescue  boat  or 
tinkering  with  a stubborn  diesel  engine  are  being  put  to  use  in  more 
deiicate  ways  in  the  Coast  Guard  these  days.  Hands  that  show  the  effects 
of  saltwater,  ropes  and  chains  are  bandaging  the  wounded  and  comforting 
the  sick.  It’s  all  part  of  a program  to  train  Coast  Guard  search  and  rescue 
crewmen  in  emergency  medical  aid.  To  get  the  story  PROFILE  associate 
Coast  Guard  editor  CW02  Paul  Short  traveled  to  Neah  Bay,  Washington, 
and  filed  this  story. 


Boatswain’s  Mate  Second  Class 
Lauren  L.  Keith  sipped  from  a mug  of ! 
hot  coffee  in  the  spic  and  span  galley  of  | 
the  Neah  Bay  Coast  Guard  Station.  It  j 
had  been  a long  night  for  Keith  and  his  | 
young  crew  on  their  41 -foot  utility  boat.  | 
They  had  cast  off  on  a routine  case  to  j 
rescue  a small  fishing  boat  that  had  j 
stalled  in  the  waters  of  Cape  Flattery.  | 
The  waters  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
had  been  reasonably  calm,  but  the 
fishing  boat  had  proved  to  be  a difficult  : 
tow,  making  the  case  a time-consuming 


Keith  is  a boat  coxswain  at  Neah  Bay, 
cated  on  the  isolated  Makah  Indian 
jservation  in  the  damp  green 
)rthwestern  corner  of  Washington 
.ate.  A graduate  of  Seattle’s 
lorecrest  High  School,  he  has  spent 
e past  nine  years  in  the  Coast  Guard 
1 a deck  specialist,  or  boatswain’s 
ate.  Learning  his  trade  on  the  deck 
rce  of  cutters  and  at  rescue  stations 
ich  as  Neah  Bay,  he  has  become 
:illed  in  all  phases  of  seamanship  and 
nail  boat  operation. 

But  last  year,  the  dark-haired,  husky 


petty  officer  started  learning  some 
additional  skills  which  have  widened  his 
horizons  greatly.  Keith  and  six  of  his 
fellow  crewmembers  were  trained  to  be 
emergency  medical  technicians  or 
EMTs. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  set  up  a two- 
week  EMT  training  course  in  Seattle 
where  crewmembers  of  rescue  stations 
and  small  cutters  learn  basic  medical 
technology,  first  aid  and  cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation  (CPR). 

Now  as  he  and  some  of  his  crew  fight 
off  the  chill  and  lack  of  sleep  from  the 


night  before,  Keith  was  more  than 
willing  to  discuss  the  EMT  program; 

“I  could  talk  about  the  program  all 
day,  that’s  how  strongly  I believe  in  it,” 
he  declared.  “The  course  basically 
teaches  you  how  to  read  the  patient’s 
vital  signs  and  relay  the  information  to 
the  doctor  by  radio  or  telephone.  To  do 
this  you  have  to  be  able  to  take  pulse, 
respiration  and  blood  pressure  readings 
plus  tell  the  doctor  in  medical  terms 
what  appears  to  be  the  problem , ’ ’ Keith 
explained. 

The  EMTs  at  Neah  Bay  don’t  claim  to 
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Boatswain's  Mate  Second  Class  Lauren  Keith  demonstrates  a pneumatic  splint  with 
Seaman  Brian  Geraghty  posing  as  the  patient. 


be  medical  experts.  They  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  they  are  not  the  flashy 
paramedics  seen  on  television. 

One  of  Keith’s  boat  crewmen, 
Seaman  Brendan  K.  Geraghty,  19,  of 
San  Francisco  is  also  an  EMT.  He  joined 
the  group  and  helped  demonstrate  a 
new  device  used  to  assist  patients  with 
a broken  limb. 

‘‘It’s  called  a pneumatic  splint,”  the 
lanky  Campo  Linda  High  School 
graduate  explained.  He  stretched  out  on 
the  floor  while  Keith  demonstrated  this 
simple  but  effective  way  of  immobilizing 
an  arm  or  leg.  The  EMT  simply  inserts 
the  plastic  tubing  over  the  limb  and 
inflates  it,  much  as  you  would  an  air 
mattress.  Not  only  does  this  immobilize 
the  limb,  but  it  also  puts  pressure  on 
the  suspected  fracture,  easing  the  pain, 
the  EMT  said. 

Neah  Bay  is  an  unusually  busy 
rescue  station,  handling  about  400 
assistance  cases  each  quarter.  There 
are  only  27  crewmembers  and  three 
rescue  boats.  The  station  is  too  small  to 
have  a qualified  hospital  corpsman, 
thus  the  EMT  training  for  some  of  the 
boat  crewmen. 

While  there  is  an  Indian  Health  Clinic 
on  the  Makah  Indian  Reservation,  its 
small  staff  is  not  always  able  to  cope 
with  emergencies.  And,  because  the 
Makah ’s  and  others  living  in  this  remote 
region  are  mainly  fishermen,  they  are 
used  to  calling  upon  the  Coast  Guard 
when  things  go  wrong.  Petty  Officer 
Keith  has  responded  to  car  accidents, 
epileptic  seizures,  drug  ODs,  suspected 
heart  attacks  and  a variety  of  other 
ailments.  So  far,  no  child  births  have 
been  encountered  by  the  Neah  Bay 
emergency  medical  technicians. 

The  Neah  Bay  EMTs  recently 
contributed  to  saving  the  life  of  a woman 
who  had  suffered  a heart  attack  at  a 
nearby  resort  by  administering  oxygen 
and  monitoring  her  vital  signs  until  a 
helicopter  arrived.  Another  dramatic 
case  saw  the  Coast  Guardsmen  help 
extricate  two  survivors  from  a jeep 
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accident  on  the  narrow,  winding 
highway  leading  to  Neah  Bay. 

Health  care  is  a continual  learning 
experience  for  the  EMTs.  As  they  gain 
more  experience  in  treating  traumatic 
injuries  and  serious  illnesses  they 
realize  how  much  they  need  to  learn. 

“Right  now  we  are  working  with  the 
Indian  Health  Clinic  to  learn  how  to 
administer  IVs,”  Keith  said.  In  places 
like  Neah  Bay  where  the  nearest 
hospital  is  70  miles  away  in  Port 
Angeles  starting  intravenous  medication 
or  fluids  could  stabilize  a seriously  ill 
patient’s  condition,  he  explained. 

The  Coast  Guard’s  EMT  program  is 
not  limited  to  the  Northwest.  Coast 
Guardsmen  in  the  Long  Beach, 
California  area  were  among  the  first  to 
complete  a pilot  EMT  training  course  at 
Petaluma,  and  are  now  putting  their 
education  to  use  aboard  82-foot  cutters 
and  at  shore  rescue  stations.  A civilian 
paramedic,  who  happens  to  be  a Coast 
Guard  reservist,  continues  to  instruct 
regular  and  reserve  Coast  Guardsmen  in 
emergency  medical  skills  at  Long 
Beach . 

The  need  for  medical  training  for 
Coast  Guard  search  and  rescue 
crewmembers  had  been  felt  for  some 
time.  Dr  Alan  Steinman  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  who  is  chief  of  special 
medical  operations  for  the  Coast  Guard, 
introduced  the  Petaluma  course  about 
18  months  ago.  The  response  was 
overwhelming  and  approval  for  a 
national  EMT  program  for  the  Coast 
Guard  was  soon  adopted. 

“Our  dream  is  to  have  one  qualified 
EMT  on  every  air,  lifeboat  and  ship 
rescue  team,”  Dr.  Steinman  said. 
Because  all  EMTs  have  other,  primary 
job  specialties,  volunteers  are  sought  to 
undergo  the  training  and  the 
responsibilities  it  incurs. 

The  safety  of  life  and  property  at  sea 
has  been  the  Coast  Guard’s  mission  for 
nearly  200  years.  As  an  EMT,  individual 
Coast  Guardsmen  such  as  Petty  Officer 
Keith  and  Seaman  Geraghty,  are  making 
a personal  commitment  to  that  mission. 


Photos  by  Paul  Short  and  PAS  Mike 
Allen,  Fleet  Hometown  News  Center 
Norfolk,  Va. 
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